FEET OF CLAY

Since the Cure of Ghantou-Mauglaives had to serve several parishes,
among which he endeavoured to share his favours, it so happened, this
particular year, that the midnight mass did not take place at Mau-
glaives, and therefore all the Chateau went to bed early as if it were
an ordinary day.

The following day Jacqueline went to preside at the Christmas tree
in the free school. Gabriel, having finished the crosswords in both
Gringoire and Candide, went to the kennels and had a talk with Laver-
dure about arrangements for the next day's hunt. Laverdure would go
and "do the wood" over by Chene-Brule, where the keepers told him
there were some stags.

"You haven't got a glass of white wine you could give me, Laver-
dure?" Gabriel said suddenly.

"Of course I have, Monsieur le Gomte. Leontinel" the huntsman
called. "Go and get us a bottle, you know which kind."

"Oh, Monsieur shouldn't! He's spoiling his health! And I don't
mind saying so," said Leontine Laverdure.

"Get along with you and don't talk like that," the huntsman inter-
rupted her. "After all, Monsieur le Comte is doing us an honour..."

A little later Gabriel went down to the village. He met the Mayor
who invited him to taste his new marc.

"It's a bit rough, Monsieur le Comte," said the Mayor, "but it's
got body; and it lingers on the tongue; I'm sure a connoisseur like
yourself will recognize that."

The Mayor, thinking of the next municipal elections, was delighted
that the new chatelain was considered by the village to be a drinker.

At the chateau the early part of dinner took place without incident.
Gabriel found only one opportunity of being disagreeable. As Madame
de La Monnerie was talking of a man who Had been widowed a few
years before, Gabriel, turning to Jacqueline, said: "You should have
married him; you could then have married your dead."

Jacqueline, who was picking at a little chestnut puree and felt quite
unequal to the turkey, to such an extent had anxiety destroyed her
appetite, made no reply.

The big dining-room at Mauglaives was wholly and entirely decor-
ated with stags* heads. There were two or three thousand of them on
the walls, the panels of the doors, and even on the beams of the ceiling.
The stags had been killed a hundred or more years ago and their heads
had faded white. Under the dim glow of the paraffin lamps and the
candelabra, in the huge shadows they produced, the forest of frontal
bones and spreading horns, which met the eye on every hand, had a
look of both the sorcerer's tree and the torture chamber.

The blind man, whose faculties were increasingly declining, ap-
peared, against this background, less a living being than a ghost held
together by cobwebs. Madame de La Monnerie, who grew deafer as
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